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MODERN EDUCATION FROM A MILITARY 
VIEWPOINT. 

BY CHAKLES W. LARKED, UNITED STATES MIIITAET ACADEMY. 



Modern Education — Primary, Secondary and Higher — grew 
as a hybrid bom of the neo-elassicism of the Kevival and the 
scholasticism of the Middle Ages, and was nurtured by a blind 
enthusiasm for classical culture, without definite purpose as re- 
gards the individual, society or the state. Its different phases 
became conventionalized, pedantic ; and in an incoherent way took 
on accretions here and there as knowledge increased and broad- 
ened, until gradually Science, as a rival intellectual power, arose 
and built its school upon a separate foundation. Then came 
the clash between " Culture " and " Exact Thought " — the war 
between the A Priori and the Empirical, between Metaphysics 
and Physics, the Psychical and the Inductive — as violent and 
uncompromising as the old battles of the Nominalists and the 
Eealists — whose issue is still undecided. From this conflict, 
schooling, as an intellectual process, has not emerged as a single 
organic system possessing logical coherence; but, out of a sort 
of armed truce have arisen two processes — the Liberal and the 
Scientiiic — sometimes wholly separated and again partly co- 
alesced; neither, however, being wholly logical, complete and 
satisfactory. Of the two, the scientific and technical schools have 
already achieved a higher degree of logical coherence and system 
in their methods, and a higher percentage of definite accomplish- 
ment for a given amount of time and labor expended than their 
rivals; but even they, judged out of the mouths of their own 
hierophants, are far from perfect as teaching machines. Never- 
theless, from this tangle of cross-purposes and more or less 
blind objectives is built the structure of what we name Education 
— ^a body of teaching complex, elaborate, costly, onerous; con- 
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suming a large number of the best and most vital years of our 
lives, and purposed to mould and develop that form of our social 
and political existence which we term Civilization. Indeed, 
philanthropists give many millions, and the States give many 
more, to the support and enlargement of this instrument, for the 
express and solemn reason that the stability of our institutions 
and the wellbeing of society depend upon its operation. 

In the " Economiste Frangais " for September, 1890, Mr. Paul 
Leroy-Beaulieu, writing upon "The Influence of Civilization 
upon the Movements of Population," took occasion to observe 
that: 

" Every age is characterized by its peculiar craze. The present craze 
is for education unlimited and injudicious; and for philanthropy equally 
unlimited and injudicious — both absolutely superficial." 

Prom the report of the Commissioner of Education for 1905 
it appears that during the academic year 1904-5 there were 
enrolled in our educational institutions, public and private, 18,- 
160,475 pupils, of whom 16,596,503 were taught in public, and 
1,563,972 in private, schools. For their instruction there was a 
total expenditure of $376,996,472, which was more than one-half 
the entire cost of the national Government. It appears, also, 
that 70.35 per cent, of the school population was enrolled in the 
schools; and that the average daily attendance was increased to 
69.7 per cent., and the average length of the school term to 159.2 
days. The average number of years of schooling of 200 days each 
that each individual of the population received in 1905 was, for 
the entire country, 5.33; and as high as 7.09 in the North At- 
lantic Division. 

This average attendance is for the entire school population, 
public and private. For the children of the well-to-do — "mid- 
dle " and " upper " classes — ^however, the amount of time spent 
in schooling is much greater. If the limits are taken as six and 
twenty-one years, respectively, the university graduate will have 
spent fifteen years at school, with his profession yet to leapi. 
The higher Technical School graduate will have had about the 
same apprenticeship, but with the advantage of having achieved 
his profession upon graduation ; and also, because of this, of hav- 
ing studied harder and attained more in mental discipline and 
practical information. Fifteen years of youth in both cases, and 
with what average net result for the expenditure? That is a 
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question which, though immensely pertinent, I do not propose 
to attempt to answer directly. The average college and univer- 
sity or " Tech " man knows pretty well what are his intellectual 
assets; so do his instructors. The parents and general public 
have an idea, more or less hazy. The question I desire to put, 
and to answer in a measure, is: To what are our youth entitled 
as the wages of their irksome drudgery? and, conversely: What 
should society exact in the preparation of its youth for the duties 
of manhood, of citizenship and of social life ? Until this double 
question is answered authoritatively, there can be no rational, 
systematic or satisfactory education; and the great army of ap- 
prentices to the trade of life will have served to a greater or 
less extent in vain, with dispersion of energy, with misdirected 
effort, with incoherence of purpose, and a result both incongru- 
ous and disproportionate to the expenditure of time and labor. 

Education — what is it? Surely the most solemn, the most 
portentous and vital of all issues. 

" How to live — that is the essential question for us — the right ruling 
of conduct in all directions under all circumstances. In what way to 
treat the body; in what way to treat the mind; in what way to manage 
your affairs; in what way to bring up a family; in what way to behave 
as a citizen; how to use all our faculties to the greatest advantage to 
ourselves and others — ^how to live completely." 

So Mr. Spencer; and, in turn, Huxley, he of the level head: 

"That man has a liberal education who has been so trained in youth 
that his body is the ready servant of his will, and does with ease and 
pleasure the work that it is capable of; whose intellect is a clear logic 
engine, ready to spin the gossamer as well as forge the anchors of the 
mind; one who is full of life and fire, but whose passions are trained to 
come to heel by a rigorous will; the servant of a tender conscience who 
has learned to love beauty, to hate vileness, and to respect others as 
himself. Such a one is in harmony with nature. They will get on 
together rarely." 

By Professor James we are told that: 

" Education is the organization of acquired habits of action, such 
as will fit the individual to his physical and social environment." 

By President Butler, that it is: 

" The gradual adjustment of the individual to the spiritual possession 
of the race." 

And from Professor Home we leam that we are to regard 
it as: 
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" The superior adjustment of a physically and mentally developed, 
conscious, bxunan being to his intellectual, emotional and volitional en- 
vironment." 

I confess that to me the last three leave something to be de- 
sired in definiteness. I am somehow reminded of Prince Agib 
in the " Bab Ballads," whose 

" Gentle spirit rolls 
In the melody of souls — 
Which is pretty, but I don't know what it means " ; 

but if true education is all of these nebulous things, and also 
conforms to the inspiring standards of Huxley and Spencer, then 
surely we are in a parlous state, for I am certain that the vast 
majority of our conscious human graduates do not possess a 
superior physical and mental adjustment to their intellectual, 
emotional and volitional environment, if that environment is as 
superior as the adjustment deserves. 

As a matter of fact, in undertaking to determine what modern 
education actually is, we are at once forced to the conclusion 
that it is, first of all, almost exclusively a mental process; 
next, that it is either cultural or technical in nature; next, 
that it is one thing to the proletariat and .another to the " upper 
classes " — the " culture " and the " high science " are not for the 
mass, and tliere are those who claim that these have no business 
with it, but, after a smattering of the rudiments, should hark 
back to the grind for bread; next, that it has no definite, prac- 
tical relation to the ethical and physical development of the in- 
dividual. After desultory attendance at the various institutions 
for teaching from text-books, the average scholar drops it all to 
begin school at the Academy of Life — the handworker, from the 
secondary school, to sweat for his daily bread; and the young 
gentleman, from the University or Technical Academy, to begin 
the really serious work of getting a gentlemanly competence in 
business, in the professions or in political office. 

In all this period of the development of its manhood and 
womanhood, Society has left its own interests, and the State its 
safety, to chance. The Community has done nothing definite to 
foster its own wellbeing as a whole, or to safeguard its institu- 
tions. The system being largely " laissez-faire " in method and 
wholly individualistic in objective, the student in "higher edu- 
cation " is trained to that selfish end ; is left as an undergraduate 
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to do much as he pleases; and is taught to act in after-life upon 
the same principle, to go as far as the law permits and as much 
farther as he dares — operating in and with the complex, ruthless 
machinery by which modem commercialism works. 

" Why, then, the world's mine oyster. 
Which I with sword will open." 

Substitute " wits " for Pistol's " sword " in the quotation, and 
you have the principle upon which the youth of to-day is taught 
that the world is his prey, and the making of his fortim.e the 
sole purpose for which he is in it. 

Of all the influences at work in the formative days of adoles- 
cence, the most demoralizing to the individual and disastrous to 
society is the exaltation of individualism that finds expression 
in the conception that man is a predatory animal, and that the 
world is by right the spoil of him of the keenest wit and strongest 
arm. It is the apotheosis of selfishness and the basic principle 
of crime. It is responsible for all the wars and all the social 
and political evils of all time. And, yet, it is the doctrine that 
is accepted and taught as the gospel of " Success " ; it is the 
conception of life of the vast majority of the young men of the 
well-to-do class, who receive higher education and whose fixed 
conviction it is that society owes them an upholstered life; and 
it is the law of spoliation by which acquisition is synonymous 
with virtue, and retention with religion. Under its operation 
there is ever at work an aggressive and wide - spread series 
of minor encroachments upon the rights of the community 
which ramify throughout its fabric and subtly grow into a mighty 
grip upon its life — so mighty, that when any attempt is made to 
loosen the hold. Society is torn to its centre. 

His long apprenticeship to learning has not of necessity given 
the young man an improved body, more skilled faculties, better 
habits of living, more self-control, a knowledge of the duties 
of citizenship, a high respect for the rights of others, refined 
moral perception, a knowledge of his own physical constitution 
and its care, or of the duties and responsibilities of a parent. It 
has, of persistent purpose, in no way trained him to any im- 
selfish devotion to the interests of the State or of Society. If 
he has acquired any of these virtues, it was because he 
chose to do so by reason of special interest or personal in- 
clination. Strange it is that, although imder training for years 
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and years of his impressionable youth, he should reach the 
fulness of manhood and citizenship without systematic discipline 
of body ; without trained respect for law ; without distinct knowl- 
edge of his social obligations to his neighbor or of the greater 
history of men in the struggle of the " Masses " for light and 
life, and for a fair share in the bounty of God's Providence. In 
a majority of cases, he has not even acquired what " Culture " 
professes to give him — disciplined powers of thought. 

But, certainly, the State can ill afford the support of a higher 
educational system that has no sure promise of improved citizen- 
ship; Society cannot afford to sustain any course of training 
of the young that contains no adequate promise of a progressive 
humanity, of social justice and of universal wellbeing. We 
learn from our prophets that the moral, social, political and 
physical development of youth is the transcendent end of all edii- 
cation; from which it logically follows that a mere culture system 
directed solely to the intellect, and a technical system aimed 
merely at breadwinning, are equally defective; and that, there- 
fore, modern Higher and Lower Education have wholly subordi- 
nated, and in some cases entirely neglected in the critical period 
of manhood, these higher ends for which they should principally 
exist and operate. 

Our heritage of schooling from the Eevival of Learning was 
a bondage to dead languages and the splendid shreds of a buried 
civilization ; and the incongruity and incoherence of modem teach- 
ing are due to the endeavor to adapt archaic ideals and methods 
to a practical and scientific age. The rising generation for cen- 
turies has been fed on this grammatical diet, not with the expecta- 
tion of any resultant development of character or morals or for 
its usefulness, but as a culture-polish and mental exercise. The 
grim irony of it all is that the ideal of education in which these 
ancient wonder-workers believed, which they enforced, and which 
developed the marvellous results whose remnants have been so 
slavishly worshipped and copied was entirely ignored. 

For boiih the Greeks and Romans were essentially doers in their 
school methods. The Greeks, who have dominated the intel- 
lectual world for two thousand years, primarily developed their 
young men with reference to the State, and, above all, for char- 
acter and physique. In the old Greek education before the 
Sophists, the virtue of a citizen consisted principally in his worth 
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to the State> and in his character-worth as an individiial. Tke 
Spartans made these objectives the whole purpoee of his existence, 
but lowered the criterion of character to a harsh military standard. 
The Athenians raised it to a higher plane, where philosophy, art 
and social ethics also claimed their share in its composition. The 
Athenian boy was educated first by the family, then by the State ; 
but throughout both periods the State exercised a determinative 
control. For the first seven years, the boy's training was almost 
wholly gymnastic, and in parental hands. After seven, and 
until about sixteen, he attended two schools — ^the PalestrEe, which 
were gymnastic, and the Music Schools, which included Poetry, 
History, Oratory and the Sciences as then known. From six- 
teen to twenty, he went to the State Academy for what was 
called his Ephebie training, and became to all intents and purposes 
a cadet at a military academy — two preparatory years being en- 
tirely gymnastic and ethical, and two years of military service 
wholly devoted to arms. In those days, therefore, the Military 
School was the crown and summit of educational endeavor. At 
the end of the first of these final two years, the youth passed a 
public examination in the use of arms; and, at the end of the 
second, another on the duties of citizenship. Throughout the 
whole system, there looms always the dominant and controlling 
purpose of character-development and citizenship, and the un- 
varying method of doing and practising the thing taught. 

My thesis is not an analysis of Greek education, and I have 
referred to it only to illustrate the paradox of modem methods 
which have long held to a lifeless cult of the remains of Greek 
and Eoman civilization, and ignored the methods that produced 
the world's standard of culture; and also to illustrate the fact 
that the military school and the best military education of to-day 
are, with few exceptions, the only forms that are systematically 
inspired by any considerable degree of the Oreek and Roman 
method and spirit. 

The military school trains for character and for the State. 
It systematically develops the body, and it educates the mind 
along a consistent line for the double purpose of clear thinking 
and effective practical work. It exercises the character in disci- 
pline of action; habits of subordination to lawful authority; 
strict personal accountability for word and act; truth-telling; in- 
tegrity and fidelity to trust ; simplicity of life ; courage. 
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It requires the surrender of life and personal interest to the 
service of the State ■without hesitation and without other reward 
than the satisfaction of duty accomplished. It demands the re- 
nunciation of luxury and of the pursuit of wealth; and it places 
the service of others above the service of self, as the ideal of 
life. It is, therefore, essentially a school of character, and in its 
genius this function is supreme, for in character lies the highest 
potentiality of accomplishmeait in the military as in every walk 
of life. 

I do not claim that in the military school all these things 
are done in the highest degree, or by a method that is even ap- 
proximately perfect; and I admit that there are important ele- 
ments of culture which it cannot touch. There is but one system 
of character-education in which the method and results are per- 
fect; that ia the one founded by the Master of Nazareth. That 
is wholly a school of character and of supreme wisdom, and it 
k an education of living and doing, and not merely of doctrine; 
a school of discipline; of clear thinking; of self-renunciation; 
of obedience; of simplicity; of devotion to society; of sacrifice 
of life. Character is the essential meaning, in the last analysis, 
of every attempt I have seen to define Education; and yet the 
practical mechanism by which education generally operates ap- 
pears to me an exceedingly poor device to secure this development 
in its highest conception. 

The military school, as typified by West Point, addresses it- 
self distinctly and systematically, in a greater or less degree, to 
a large majority of the special functions defined by the men I 
have quoted; and pre-eminently to the vital principles of them 
all — ^this moulding of character. In conformity with Professor 
Huxley's ideal, in its dealing with the cadet, it trains his body 
to be the ready servant of his will; his mind to be a clear logic 
engine; his passions to come to heel by a vigorous will; himself, 
to be the servant of a tender conscience, and to respect others as 
himself: and, in accord with Professor James, it gives him ac- 
quired habits of action such as will fit him for his physical and 
social environment; while, although he may sometimes fall short 
of President Butler's adjustment to the spiritual possession of 
the race, he achieves much of Professor Home's superior adjust- 
ment of a physically and mentally conscious human being to his 
complex environment. In support of this contention I propose 
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to d^ne exactly what West Point aims to do and how she 
does it. 

First of all, she possesses an immense advantage in a clearly 
defined objective, which, I maintain, is a prerequisite to all 
successful education. This objective is the preparation of a young 
man to fill the position of a subaltern officer in the armies of 
the United States; and also to lay the foundation of such train- 
ing and knowledge as is necessary to enable him to exercise the 
functions of whatever high command he may subsequently at- 
tain. This purpose cuts out his work for the final four years 
of his undergraduate life, and controls all his time and energy 
for that period. It is important to define just what is comprised 
in fitness for military command, even in a subaltern, and wliat 
is the foundation for its higher exercise. As understood at West 
Point it demands: — a high sense of personal honor and re- 
sponsibility; a severe standard of discipline; a simple stand- 
ard of life; a knowledge and reverence for Civil and Military 
Law; patriotism and good citizenship; courage and self-sacrifice; 
the capacity to think clearly; professional technical knowledge; 
physical health and activity. 

If clear thinking is accepted as a quality of character, it will 
be seen that seven-ninths of the foregoing have to do with char- 
acter-forming. 

To secure these ends, the motive power, as I have said, is 
Control, and, I will add, Keward. At the period of adolescence, 
when character is plastic and impulse wayward, before the stereo- 
tj'pe is set, control and reward are the essential forces for im- 
pressing permanent character upon young manhood. If the mate- 
rial can be removed from contaminating impurities, fused in 
the furnace of hard work, and kept in the mooild until it is set, 
the best has been done that education can do for the character, 
provided the mould is a noble one. What West Point does for 
its cadets is precisely this: It takes its youth at the critical 
period of growth; it isolates them completely for nearly four 
years from the atmosphere of commercialism; it provides ab- 
sorbing employment for both mental and physical activities; 
it surrounds them with exacting responsibilities, high standards, 
and uncompromising traditions of honor and integrity; and it 
demands a rigid accountability for every moment of their time 
and every voluntary action. It offers them the inducement of 
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an ionoraole and sufficient competence as a reward of success; 
and it has resistless authority for the enforcement of its con- 
ditions and restraints. 

This machinery produces a type of man of a quality and tem- 
per altogether distinct, with habits of thought and action and 
views of personal responsibility free from the bias of either po- 
litical or commercial interests; a subaltern officer well grounded 
in the elements of all branches of the military profession, pos- 
sessing a character trained to see straight; a mind trained to 
think straight; a body physically sound disciplined to live 
straight; with high ideals of personal integrity and truth; with 
respect for law and authority; and habits of life that are clean, 
simple and regular. 

Unlike other institutions of higher education. West Point can- 
not be indifferent to the general performances of its students. 
It exacts cf every individual rigid conformity to its standard, 
and its minimum standard is proficiency in every branch of study 
taught in its curriculum. It stands in loco parentis not only 
over the mental but over the moral, physical and official man. 
It dominates every phase of his development, every moment 
of his academic existence. It becomes responsible for his phys- 
ical, social and official being. There is, practically, nothing 
of his time over which it does not exercise a close scrutiny, and 
for which it does not demand a rigid accountability. It is all 
this that makes a "West-Pointer," and probably no other insti- 
tution in the world has so strongly impressed its stamp upon 
the whole body of its alumni as the United States Military 
Academy; while very few have by their diplomas endowed the 
mass of their graduates with a guaranty so universally accepted 
as prima facie evidence of character and ability. 

In citing the Military School and system as in any sense an 
exemplar in educational matters, I am aware that I shall be 
met at once with the protest that coercive methods and discip- 
linary surroundings are all very well for the restricted field 
of martial affairs, but will never do for the wide activities of 
civil life. The aspiring nature of man must be left free to 
develop individuality and work out an untrammelled destiny. 
Coercion and restraint destroy initiative and repress originality. 
I shall also be at odds with the Lern-nnd-lehr-freiheit doctrine 
of the German university, as manifested in the elective fallacies 
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of our own imdergradtiate collegiate and university courses. To 
all this I make answer by a query. How comes it that the most 
versatile, the most original, the most subtle, the most philosophic, 
artistic, and at the same time scientific of temperaments was, in 
the Greek, developed under just such a system, and has led the 
world for two millenniums in every form of achievement? Is 
there any right function for laissez-faire among nine hundred 
and ninety-nine out of every thousand youths who are to be pre- 
pared for manhood; and is it not better in the thousandth case 
that the laissez-faire should first follow an orderly, disciplinary 
training of body, mind and character? The protest against dis- 
cipline and control in education is precisely that of the anarchist 
against social organization. Is an undergraduate prepared to 
decide what should be the lines of his mental and character 
development ? 

The Lern-und-lehr-freiheit principle concerns the true univer- 
sity postgraduate course when the man, equipped with the fun- 
damentals of thinking, of knowledge, of character, and of phys- 
ical development, is not only in a condition to decide for himself 
as to' his line of special investigation, culture or activity, but 
possesses the equipment in these fundamentals to enable him to 
secure the best results for himself and for others. A very dis- 
tinguished Harvard graduate writes to me : 

" The truth is, I regard the American academic education as resting on 
a basis fundamentally false, and feel that the reaction and reorganization 
cannot begin too soon, or be too comprehensive, or be too energetically 
carried forward. That in this respect I voice the sentiments of a very 
considerable fraction of the younger and more intelligent instructors I 
have conclusive evidence. In other words, as an educational system, 
it is the direct antithesis to West Point. I hold it to be fundamentally 
erroneous; in violation of all correct principles." 

But, it will be demanded of me, " Granting the validity of 
your destructive criticism, what do you propose? Would you 
introduce a military discipline and curriculum into our Prepara- 
tory and Collegiate School System?" In point of fact, that 
very question has already been asked me by the Vice-Chajicellor 
of the University of Liverpool in commenting upon some previous 
delivery of mine along these lines. Dr. Dale says: 

" If he means that we should set ourselves to cultivate a higher sense 
of honor, courage — in the br.aver sense — industry, and obedience to au- 
thority, there can be no difference of opinion. If our schools fail to do 
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this, they fail to discharge a most important function. If, on the other 
hand, he means that this can be done only on the West I'oint system, it 
might fairly be argued that West Point trains young men under special 
conditions to take their place and to do their work in an organization 
that differs widely and fundamentally from the other organized pro- 
fessions of our social life; and that the training of the soldier and the 
training of the citizen are not necessarily the same." 

In endeavoring to answer so distinguished a querist, I do so 
with a full appreciation of the compliment paid me by his in- 
terest in my contentions, and I shall hope to be sufficiently 
explicit to satisfy a fair exaction. To the general question, there- 
fore, I answer: Properly modified and adapted, yes; and in re- 
joinder to the assumption that the military training and system 
is "for young men under special conditions and to take their 
place and do their work in an organization that diifers widely 
and fundamentally from the other professions of our social life," 
I reply: 

West Point has been in existence one hundred and five years. 
During that period, it has produced 4,531 graduates, of whom 
2,371 (more than one-half) had entered civil life up to 1903. 
Ignoring its military record of 460 Greneral Officers — ^headed by 
Grant, Sherman, Meade, Sheridan, Thomas and Schofield, on the 
Union side, and by Eobert E. Lee, the two Johnstons, Stonewall 
Jackson and Longstreet on that of the Confederacy — ^it has con- 
tributed to the forward impulse of the world: 1 President of the 
United States, 1 President of the Confederate States, 3 Presiden- 
tial candidates, 2 Vice - Presidential candidates, 1 Ambassador, 
14 Ministers Plenipotentiary, 27 Members of the United States 
Senate and House, 8 Presidential Electors, 16 Governors of 
States and Territories, 1 Bishop, 14 Judges, 17 Mayors of Cities, 
46 Presidents and 14 Regents and Chancellors of Colleges and 
Universities, 14 Chief Engineers of States, 87 Presidents of Eail- 
roads and Corporations, 63 Chief Engineers of Eailroads and 
Public works, 8 Bank Presidents, 200 Attorneys and Counsellors 
at Law, 20 Clergymen, 14 Physicians, 182 Merchants, 77 Manu- 
facturers, 30 Editors, 179 Authors, besides artists, architects, 
farmers, planters, and many others belonging to useful trades 
and professions. 

In addition, it claims one among the few American delegates 
to the first Hague Conference; one upon the Arbitration Confer- 
ence that settled the promising little misunderstanding between 
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England and Eussia; two out of seven to the recent Hague Con- 
ference. Three of its alumni are in charge of the greatest engi- 
neering work of history — the Panama Canal ; and one is reorgan- 
izing the police force of the second city in the world. 

Space does not permit me here to do more than indicate very 
broadly the lines along which I would wish to see education 
systematized and remodelled. I would, first and foremost, direct 
its energies equally, systematically and continuously towards each 
of the four great fundamentals — Character; Body; Mind; Citi- 
zenship. I would deprive it of its quality of being solely an 
irksome, mental grind — especially during its earlier stages. 

For Character, the endeavor should be to form a body of honor- 
tradition administered by the scholars and students; and of dis- 
ciplinary requirements, with proper penalties and rewards, en- 
forced by authority through an administration that exacts ac- 
countability from each and every individual for every act. For the 
Body, the training should be universal, systematic and continuous ; 
imder the most careful and scientific supervision; aimed to render 
harmonious and vigorous the physical functions of every indi- 
vidual. Eegular examinations should detect and the proper regi- 
men should remedy every weakness; and nothing should be 
allowed to subordinate the operation of physical culture. No peo- 
ple can achieve a progressive civilization on a decadent physique. 
The sound body is of greater importance to Society than a mental 
development at the expense of health. Vigorous men and women 
are the prime essential, and cannot be purchased at too high a 
price. Eight here, modem education is guilty of criminal neglect, 
for no force could be made so potent for the physical regeneration 
of the race as this. If no other reform is imdertaken in our 
methods, this one should be taken up by proper organization, the 
country aroused, and the matter pushed until every school and 
educational institution in the land, primary, secondary and col- 
legiate, is compelled to devote a full and sufficient amount of its 
energy to the bodily perfecting of its students. This is practicable, 
and can be enforced by law; it can be carried out at once, and 
would result in a regeneration of the modem man and woman. 
Above all, should the poor — anemic, badly nourished, imder-de- 
veloped, awkward — receive the care of the State for the healing of 
their bodies and the uplifting of their manhood. I think that 
every public school in the land should furnish one full, nourishing 
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meal to its scholars as part of their physical training, and I 
believe no money devoted to education would be better spent or 
more prolific in good results. 

For Mind Training, the whole curriculum of undergraduate 
education should be revised and reorganized by a National Con- 
gress of Educators whose decision wotild be made operative by law . 
— if possible in the entire educational system, and at least in that 
of the public schools. I would build up an organic body of control 
from the bottom to the top, derived in part from the teaching per- 
sonnel, and in part appointed by the executive authority from the 
active professional and industrial world — for an education not in 
harmony with social activities is a locomotive off the track. There 
should be a Secretary of Education, a Cabinet officer, with an 
administrative National Board of Eegents; this Board should 
be elected by and from a National Education Board, which latter 
body should be the legislative and controlling power in all matters 
pertaining to the organization, curriculum and training system 
of undergraduate education as a whole. I would have it consist 
of one representative from each State, elected by the State Boards 
of Education from collegiate, technical or high schools; and an 
equal number appointed by the President from universities, and 
from the active professional, technical and labor and business 
world. 

Education would in this way be continually inspired by the 
vital needs of society, and would cease to be a thing apart — of 
formulas and dead issues; dry bones and "the iridescent film 
on the surface of stagnant mind." 

For Citizenship: here in education is the place and time for 
Society to organize its body politic; to make the citizen; to safe- 
guard its institutions and defend its integrity. Here every male 
should be taught the elements of military organization and dis- 
cipline, and to shoot straight ; to understand clearly the Constitu- 
tion of his country, its history and development; the organiza- 
tion and operation of its Government, and its legal machinery. 
He should equally understand State and Municipal Administra- 
tion and the mechanism of the electoral body. No youth should 
leave school without a clear, practical knowledge of his political 
rights and obligations ; elementary drill regulations, and the shoot- 
ing of a gun; the political history of his country and of the 
principal nations of the world; the skilled use of his faculties — 
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the eye to see, the ear to hear, the tongue to speak, and the hand 
to execute; and the knowledge of his body, its functions and its 
care. Every male, rich or poor, should be practically taught 
the operations of some one hand trade, and the elements of the 
great mechanical motors. Every female, rich or poor, should 
be taught, besides the skilled training of her faculties, the knowl- 
edge of her bodily functions and Maternity; Domestic Economy; 
Sanitation, Nursing, Household Chemistry and Foods; Needle- 
work; Domestic Architecture; and some one practical wage-earn- 
ing handwork. 

From primary school tlirough college (practically the German 
"Gymnasium" and the French "Lycee") I would have the 
State determine the whole educational course — exactly what sub- 
jects are required of every youth before he is allowed to discon- 
tinue attendance; what is required, after this "Irreducible Mini- 
mum " is achieved, if he elect to continue a higher course — 
artistic, cultural, or technical; and what is permitted to be a 
matter of choice, either to the scholar or parent, at any time in 
the school career. At the end of the collegiate period, the hand 
of Eegulation and Compulsion is entirely lifted; and in the true 
university, or elsewhere, " Laissez-faire " operates untrammelled. 

In one respect, the State should interpose sternly and em- 
phatically to coerce the citizen after it has trained him. He 
should be required under severe penalty to perform his political 
duties. Absence from primaries and abstention from voting 
should be visited with immediate punishment; and public senti- 
ment should be educated to regard the neglect of civic duties as 
disgraceful to the same extent that neglect of duty is with the 
soldier a shamo and a crime. 

Charles W. Lakned. 



